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EDITORIAL 

X  HERE  are  still  some  vestiges  of  that  antiquated  sen- 
timent floating  about  that  "children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard."  And  worst  of 
all,  the  maxim  too  often  applies  to  young  people  anywhere  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

We  should  like  to  dispute  this  opinion  and  by  so  doing,  establish  something  of  a 
policy  for  this  magazine. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  average  thinking  person  of  college  or  even  of  high 
school  age  has  as  much  right  as  an  older  person  to  express  opinions.  For  while 
older  people  have  a  wider  experience  on  which  to  base  their  ideas,  experience 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  unfailing  judgment.  The  proof  of  this 
is  that  two  men  of  about  about  equal  intelligence  and  with  the  same  number  of 
years  experience  can,  and  frequently  do,  arrive  at  completely  opposite  conclusions. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  trying  to  belittle  experience.  We  are  simply  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  always  infallible. 

Then,  too,  opinions  that  are  quite  different  may  each  have  a  great  element  of 
truth.  In  computing  the  value  of  an  argument,  we  should  not  judge  so  much  by, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  as  by  the  manner  in  which  that  conclusion  is  reached.  If 
this  is  so,  then  a  young  person,  by  thinking  logically  and  intelligently,  and  by 
making  sure  of  facts,  frequently  has  as  good  a  chance  of  holding  sound  opinions 
as  a  much  older  person.  Naturally,  there  are  certain  things  which  the  youthful 
mind  can  never  hope  to  grasp  as  well  as  a  more  experienced  one,  and  it  is  necea- 
eary  that  the  adolescent  try  to  recognize  those  things. 

It  is  equally  important  for  the  older  person  to  realize  that  there  are  subjects 
probably  better  understood  by  Youth. 

To  sum  up  these  arguments  with  the  point  we  are  attempting  to  drive  home,  we 
feel  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Sketchbook — among  its  other  duties — to  encourage 
the  expression  of  student  opinions  and  student  ideas.  Right  or  wrong,  a  weU  ex- 
pressed opinion,  published  in  a  magazine  of  this  kind,  is  stimulating  and  healthy. 

We  can  assure  the  students  of  this  school  that  well  written,  logical  articles  of  a 
critical  nature — constructive  or  destructive,  good  or  bad  criticism — even  if  it  be 
adverse  criticism  of  this  very  magazine — will  be  published  by  the  Sketchbook. 

A  STUDENT      r^ 

PUBLICATION  OEVERAL  students  have  told  us  that  they  might  submit 
work  to  the  Sketchbook  if  they  knew  what  we  wanted. 

Our  answer  is,  it  is  our  wish  to  publish  the  work  of  students  of  this  school,  no 
matter  what  type  of  work  it  may  be.  Naturally,  in  most  cases  such  work  wiU  con- 
cern art.  But  if  we  have  some  among  our  number  whose  secret  ambition  is  writ- 
ing fiction  or  poetry,  we  should  like  them  to  feel  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
this  type  of  expression. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  had  to  go  out  after  articles  much  as  reporters  go  out 
after  news.  But  don't  misinterpret  this  fact.  We  don't  want  to  ask  certain  people 
to  do  things  any  more  than  we  can  help.  We  would  far  rather  have  you  bring 
your  work  to  us.  The  function  of  the  Sketchbook  staflf  should  be  primarily  to  sift 
and  select  the  work  submitted  to  us  and  to  organize  it  into  a  magazine. 


CHARLES  T.  COINER 

ART    DIRECTOR,      N.  W.  AYER,    INC. 


T^HERE  are  many  different  classifica- 
-■-  tions  of  Art  and  it  is  rather  unfor- 
tunate that  people,  in  classifying  Art, 
usually  boil  it  down  to  two  classifica- 
tions— commercial  Art  and  "Art  for 
Art's  sake."  These  are  both  unfortunate 
terms.  We  could  spend  a  lot  of  time 
arguing  over  what  Art  is  commercial 
and  what  is  not,  and  it  isn't  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  get  into  such  a 
discussion. 

Each  one  of  us  is  interested  in  a  cer- 
tain type  of  Art.  The  kind  that  I  am 
interested  in  is  not  Art  for  Art's  sake 
or  the  type  of  pictures  sold  in  galleries, 
but  an  entirely  different  sort  of  thing. 
This  Art  is  the  sort  that  reaches  and  in- 
fluences a  great  mass  of  people  in 
America. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  men- 
tion my  Blue  Eagle  design,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing  about  it  to  make 
my  point  clear.  It  reached  out  and  got 
a  rise  out  of  millions  of  people.  It  af- 
fected them  one  way  or  another,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  artist  should  play 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  our 
times.  There  were  some  very  interest- 
ing developments  after  the  Blue  Eagle 
design  was  in  use.  A  rancher  out  in 
Texas  who  liked  the  design  asked  me  if 
I  would  design  a  cattle  brand  for  his 
ranch.  To  me,  this  was  a  most  flattering 
request,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  de- 
signing this  cattle  brand.  I  suppose  that 
today  there  are  thousands  of  cattle 
roaming  around  with  the  design  on 
their  sides. 


There  are  all  kinds  of  things  I  might 
include  in  this  type  of  Art  or  design.  It 
might  be  a  fountain  pen  that  is  beauti- 
fully designed;  an  advertising  illustra- 
tion that  is  well  painted,  and  that  not 
only  puts  over  the  point  of  an  advertise- 
ment but  is  a  joy  to  look  at  besides; 
or  it  might  be  the  designing  of  a  motor 
car. 

In  this  work,  there  is  no  end  of  op- 
portunity for  artists.  No  one,  however, 
seems  to  be  preparing  himself  for  this 
work.  I  see  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  positions  in  advertising 
and  industrial  Art,  but  practically  none 
of  them  is  prepared.  An  artist  will  come 
to  me  who  has  spent  four  or  five  years 
studying,  who  has  perhaps  won  a 
scholarship  abroad  and  studied  in 
Europe,  and  returned  to  this  country  to 
do,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  per- 
haps one  movie  theater  mural  or  a  por- 
trait of  a  friend  of  his.  He  must  have 
work— says  he  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  advertising  work,  but  shows  me 
drawings,  paintings  and  sketches  that 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  which  he  pretends  to  be 
interested. 

It  is  not  his  fault,  because  there  are 
no  schools,  or  practically  none,  to  teach 
him.  (The  School  of  Industrial  Art  is 
an  exception.)  I  learned  the  other  day 
that  there  are  300  art  schools  in  Bos- 
ton alone.  This  being  the  case,  I  ima- 
gine there  must  be  at  least  30,000  art 
schools  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
pouring  out  painters  by  the  hundreds 


every  year.  These  painters  must  earn 
a  living  of  some  kind,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  demand  for  paintings  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  a  few  successful 
names.  There  are  pictures  everywhere 
■ — galleries,  museums,  and  studio  attics 
loaded  to  the  rafters. 

I  know  of  no  other  age  where  such 
a  thing  has  occurred.  The  artist  in 
other  days  has  always  held  a  respected 
and  useful  position  in  his  community. 
The  caveman  recorded  the  results  of  the 
hunt,  or  fashioned  beautiful  imple- 
ments. That  was  his  interest.  We  all 
know  of  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  artists 
in  decorating  and  designing  temples  of 
worship.  In  another  age,  when  the  chief 
interest  of  the  day  was  religion,  we  find 
perhaps  our  greatest  art.  In  Pompeii, 
it  seems  that  everything  remaining 
today  was  fashioned  by  the  artists  of 
the  community.  From  the  kitchen 
scales  to  the  paintings  on  the  walls  in 
his  home,  everything  was  exquisitely 
done.  You  will  find  no  art  galleries  in 
Pompeii.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in 
our  age,  which  is  a  machine  age,  we 
should  find  so  few  artists  working  for 
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industry. 

It  is  not  the  advertiser's  fault  that  his 
advertising  illustrations  are  usually  so 
poor.  It  is  because  he  has  no  choice.  It 
is  not  the  manufacturer's  fault  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  pay  Bel  Geddes 
$50.00  for  a  gas  range.  It  is  because  he 
must  take  a  good  designer,  and  there  are 
only  five  or  six  good,  outstanding  de- 
signers available  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  making  a 
clean-up.  It  is  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand.  How  long  it  will  last  probably 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  art 
schools  in  this  country.  They  still  have 
the  attitude  that  the  artist  is  prostitut- 
ing his  Art  if  he  does  anything  for  in- 
dustry. You  will  notice  that  people  who 
tell  you  this  are  generally  people  who 
are  a  little  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
They  are  more  apt  to  point  out  that  the 
old-fashioned  ways  are  the  best.  Well, 
they  are  picturesque,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  would  be  the  best 
for  us.  For  instance,  a  covered  wagon 
is  a  picturesque  thing,  and  yet  if  I  were 
to  take  a  trip  across  the  plains  I  would 
much  prefer  to  go  in  an  air-conditioned 
train  or  by  the  United  Air  Lines. 


"I   BELIEVE,"   said   Anatole   France, 
"that  we  shall  never  know  exactly  why  a  thing  is  beautiful." 

What  is  Beauty?    How  many  times  have  you  asked  yourself  this  question? 

The  Greek  philosophers  claimed  Beauty  to  be  symmetry,  proportion,  and  an  or- 
ganic order  of  the  parts  united  in  a  whole. 

Other  philosophers  such  as  Winckelmann  and  Lessing  cast  little  light  on  the 
subject  since  they  are  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  Greeks.  But  in  Kant  and  Scho- 
penhauer a  new  note  sounds.  To  them  Beauty  becomes  that  quality  whereby  an 
object  pleases  us  regardless  of  its  use,  stirring  in  us  a  disinterested  happiness — 
an  idle  contemplation.  Schopenhauer  elaborates  this  statement  by  adding  his  be- 
lief that  the  intellect  is,  for  a  moment,  emancipated  from  desire  and  realizes  those 
eternal  forms  which  make  up  the  outward  aspects  of  the  "Universal  Will." 

So  it  goes!    A  continual  "see-saw"  between  new  and  old  ideas.    The  definition 
of  Beauty  cannot  be  standardized — even  philosophers  agree  to  that.    Yet  there  is 
one  definition  to  which  we  all  agree.    (At  least,  all  the  Illustration  students.) 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 


BY  GEORGE  MORFESIS 


'T'HE  grumbling  vibration  beneath 
forced  upon  me  the  realization  that 
soon  I  would  see  whales  spouting,  fish 
flying,  and  other  rare  happenings  of  the 
blue  Atlantic.  At  one  time  having  only 
been  able  to  dream  of  a  Mediterranean 
cruise,  I  now  sat  comfortably  in  my 
deck  chair,  aboard  the  stately  "Conte 
Grande,"  thinking  that  my  dream  would 
fade  into  the  background  to  make  way 
for  the  true  vision. 

Three  days;  and  finally  we  sighted 
land.  The  beautiful  Azores  —  a  visit 
never  to  be  forgotten !  One  interested  in 
water  color  would  rejoice  at  finding 
such  a  spot.  To  the  very  tips  of  the 
enormous  hills,  vivid  cultivated  fields 
dominated  the  landscape.  Watching  the 
quaintly-dressed  "home  folks"  jog  along 
the  pebbled  streets,  narrow  yet  beauti- 
ful in  contrasts  and  compositions,  one 
wanted  to  sketch  everjrthing  in  sight.  To 
my  dismay,  I  found  the  natives  even 
more  practical  in  money  matters  than 
we  Americans.  While  we  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  our  photographs  taken 
without  any  obligation,  the  fair  Azorian 
damsels  would  not  think  of  posing  with- 
out some  payment,  in  advance. 

The  sun  was  turning  its  usual  golden 
red  as  it  began  to  set,  but  with  a  new 
freshness  seldom  seen  in  the  States.  For 
smoke  and  gaseous  vapors  were  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  since  no  other 
impurities  of  industry  obstructed  our 
view,  we  well  enjoyed  the  sight,  breath- 


ing deeply  all  the  while  without  the  fear 
of  any  contamination.  Aboard  the 
"Conte"  once  more,  we  made  ready  to 
leave  this  little  spot  of  Beauty  so  far 
away  from  artificiality  —  and  on  to  the 
mainland,  Europe! 

The  view  one  sees  in  the  harbor  of 
Lisbon,  Portugal's  magnificent  capitol, 
surpasses  any  I  have  ever  gazed  upon 
for  order  and  cleanliness.  One  is  im- 
mediately impressed  by  grand  white 
homes  in  the  modern  style,  which,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  dominate  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  But  of  the  many  points 
of  interest,  none  compares  I  believe 
with  Lisbon's  Botanical  Gardens.  The 
enclosure  of  so  vast  an  area  was  a  feat 
in  itself.  Among  the  many  varieties  of 
plantlife  to  be  seen,  I  recognized  a  fa- 
miliar species  of  cactus,  upon  whose  kin 
on  the  prairies  of  dear  old  New  Mexico 
I  often  had  the  pleasure  of  alighting. 

Lisbon  is  indeed  a  great  and  beautiful 
city  with  its  wide  boulevards,  proud 
monuments;  cathedrals;  castles;  world- 
famous  universities  and  museums.  We 
leave,  holding  fast  to  the  memory  of  a 
lovely  plateau,  gleaming  white  amidst 
the  mountainous  greenery  that  is  Por- 
tugal; and  with  the  song  of  the  "Tor- 
reador"  on  our  lips,  we  watch  the 
"Conte"  slowly  glide  away,  ever  deeper 
into  Europe. 

Much  is  said  and  read  of  Gibraltar's 
magnificence,  but  one  must  see,  to  feel 
its   grasp,  austere   and   calm,   over  the 
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countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  Guns 
poking  from  out  the  sides  of  its  enor- 
mous bulk  almost  frighten  one  away, 
and  yet  a  magnetic  air  surrounds  you, 
holds  you  in  its  grip,  calling  you  to 
further  exploration.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, the  ship  remained  only  to  refuel. 
Gibraltar  kept  its  secret; — and  we  were 
off  to  Africa. 

The  sun,  rising  over  the  horizon  back 
of  Algiers,  was  to  me  the  most  spectacu- 
lar colorful,  clearest  "break  of  dawn"  I'd 
ever  seen.  As  the  gigantic  liner  was 
towed  alongside  the  French-African 
dock,  the  many  staring  eyes  aboard 
looked  eagerly  at  these  scenes  they'd 
often  read  about  at  home.  Arabians, 
Africans,  Frenchmen,  and  many  other 
nationalities  represented  under  the  fez 
of  Algiers,  jammed  the  busy  streets.  Our 
visit  to  the  French  section  was  interest- 
ing, but  it  seemed  to  lack  some  of  that 
adventuresome  African  air  one  hoped  to 
find  here.  But  when  my  two  com- 
panions and  I  reached  the  Arabian 
Quarter  finally,  we  all  expressed  our 
satisfaction.  Here  we  found  half-breeds, 
Arab  sheikhs,  dragomen  and  gutter 
snipes,  all  wearing  haughty  mien  amid 
the  filth  and  stench  of  their  surround- 
ings. Narrow  streets  and  alleys  woven 
with  shadows  cast  by  banners,  signs,  and 
the  dingy  hovels,  gave  a  certain  sinister 
air  to  everything.  We  stepped  over 
many  rows  of  shoes  through  a  church 
door.     Inside,    more    filthy    yet,    were 


murmuring  worshippers;  outdoors,  at 
least,  there  was  some  hint  of  purer 
oxygen  roaming  among  the  outnumber- 
ing impure  vapors. 

Once  outside  again,  I  noticed  some 
veiled  young  ladies.  Always  ready  with 
my  faithful  camera,  I  tried  to  snap  a 
photograph  of  one  whose  eyes,  which 
were  the  only  visible  attraction,  seemed 
to  convey  one  of  those  "come  hither" 
looks.  No  sooner  had  I  projected  my 
lens  than  a  swift  and  painful  crack  fell 
across  my  knuckles.  It  seems  an  Arab 
close  beside  me — without  the  least  good 
reason,  as  far  as  I  could  see  at  the  time 
— had  swung  his  walking  stick  at  my 
camera,  and  missing  that,  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  thwacking  my  hand. 
On  the  part  of  a  very  hot-headed  Greek 
(myself  to  wit),  this  called  for  action. 
The  Arab  was  felled — with  the  aid  of 
my  two  companions — ;  but,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  few  hundred  of  his 
companions  assisting,  we  were  over- 
whelmed. Somehow,  we  managed  to 
escape  the  mob  scene  with  only  two 
very  swollen  eyes  apiece.  No  doubt  we 
had  sent  a  few  to  hospitals  though,  if 
Algeria  can  boast  of  any. 


We  snapped  our  photo  from  the  se- 
curity of  an  automobile. 

As  if  regretting  that  we  had  to  leave, 
we  drifted  slowly  out  of  the  harbor,  but 
our  nose  was  pointing  to  Sicily.  Palermo 
— our  next  stop — had  much  artistic  in- 
terest. A  city  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains (and  filled  with  "Black  Shirts") ,  it 
is  a  spot  beautiful  with  contrasting 
greens,  rising  out  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean. To  me  the  greater  part  of  Pal- 
ermo lay  in  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Montreale  just  outside  the  city,  its 
Massimo  theater,  and  its  Catacombs, 
gruesome  as  can  be;  its  cafes;  its  color- 
ful little  carriages.  All  are  of  interest 
to  the  traveller,  but  I  missed  the  quality 
of  adventure. 

W  E  soon  see  smoke  ahead,  perhaps  a 
vision;  and  then  it  takes  solid  form  and 
grandeur — massive  Vesuvius.  One  needs 
many  days  for  Naples,  but  only  hours 
were  allowed  us.  A  car  rushed  us  to 
Pompeii  for  one  brief  glimpse  of  its 
part-rediscovered  glory;  then  a  closer 
look  at  Mount  Vesuvius.  I  remember 
too  the  new,  impressive,  modern  Cen- 
tral Station,  the  strongly  fortified  Cas- 
tel  Nuovo  Parthenope,  and  the  supeib 
Piazza  of  St.  Francis.  There  were  many 
spots  to  linger  over,  but  I  believe  it  only 
right  that  we  should  travel  on  to  Greece, 
which  constitutes  the  major  portion  of 
my  cruise.  Off  then  to  Patras,  "Conte 
Grande!" 

As  we  approached  this  Grecian  har- 
bor, queer  feelings  came  over  me  that 
were  unexplainable.  I  knew  I  was  to 
visit  the  great  Acropolis,  and  touch  the 
Parthenon,  and  face  Hermes;  but  I  was 
also  to  see  the  little  town  from  which 
my  parents  came.  Perhaps  I  should 
sleep  upon  my  granddad's  bed,  and  walk 
on  stones  my  ancestors  had  once  trod 


on.  I  should  also  see  the  Megaspilion,  or 
great  cave,  of  Ulysses,  near  my  father's 
homeplace  which  was  named  Ithaca  by 
the  greatest  people  who  have  ever  lived. 

We  remained  in  Patras  several  days, 
then  took  ship  for  Ithaca.  It  was  a 
Sunday  morning  when  we  came  into 
port.  Tiny  rowboats  came  alongside  our 
small  ship,  and  in  one  stood  an  uncle, 
an  aunt,  a  cousin,  and  other  relatives — 
they  all  seemed  to  be  relatives.  I  noticed 
tears  come  to  my  father's  eyes  as  we 
docked;  mother  embraced  her  father, 
who  alone  of  my  grandparents  was 
alive.  I  must  confess  a  lump  came  to  my 
own  throat.  My  Dad  had  not  been  home 
for  twenty-four  years,  had  left  with  a 
mother  and  father  to  bid  him  goodbye, 
and  now  returned,  without  them  here 
to  greet  him. 

My  granddad  was  the  nicest  little  fel- 
low you  would  want  around;  but  all 
the  relatives  made  a  hit  with  me,  for 
they  gave  us  royal  hospitality.  Every 
day  was  filled  with  pleasant  living: 
swimming,  eating  wonderful  fruits,  and 
gazing  at  the  clearest  sky  I've  ever  seen. 
But  by  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  even 
this  became  monotonous  routine,  so  I 
bid  everyone  farewell  and  headed  for 
Athens. 

As  our  ship  "Amvraicus"  steamed  into 
the  port  of  Piraeus,  I  was  completely 
astounded,  for  little  did  I  dream  that 
this  country  had  so  far  advanced  in 
modern  methods.  We  daily  hear  of 
progress  toward  the  modern  goal  made 
l)y  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean;  but 
Greece  must  have  either  scandal  or  revo- 
lution to  make  news  in  our  "dailies." 
From  what  I  witnessed  I  can  well  assure 
you  Greece  deserves  much  more  credit 
than  is  given  her. 

Athens  being  ten  miles  distant,  we  ar- 


ranged  to  taxi  from  Piraeus,  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  home  of  friends  with 
whom  I  was  quickly  congenial.  It  was 
a  relief  to  be  in  a  country  whose  natives 
I  could  understand — for  incidentally,  I 
do  know  how  to  speak  the  language. 
After  due  initiation  by  both  friends  and 
relatives  into  the  mannerisms  of  the 
Athenian,  I  began  to  look  about  me  for 
the  well-known  buildings,  statues, 
schools,  and  museums  I  had  so  often 
heard  of.  And  I  shall  introduce  you  to 
my  cousin  Tellie  (Aristotle  was  his 
name!)  who  had  appointed  himself  my 
chief  guide,  feeling  sure  that  he  would 
never  speak  to  me  if  I  should  make  that 
oversight. 

In  that  inextinguishable  fund  of 
memories  I  acquired  in  Greece,  those 
few  wonderful  weeks,  visiting  priceless 
spots  of  fame,  will  forever  hold  a  glow. 
I  cannot  express  in  words  that  first  thrill 
of  the  long  ride  up  the  hill  to  the  Ac- 
ropolis. When  I  sat  upon  a  massive  sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  Parthenon's  ancient 
pillars,  I  felt  as  conquering  Alexander 
must  have  felt  after  his  first  victory. 
And  as  I  stood  beside  the  columns  of 
the  Olympian  Dios  towering  so  high 
above  me,  I  felt  very  small,  yet  very  for- 
tunate. The  Thesion,  or  Temple  of 
Theseus,  was  the  most  complete  of  those 
crumbling  marvels.  Most  of  these 
ancient  and  glorious  relics  of  the  great 
Greek  Civilization  are  housed  in  modern 
buildings  and  museums,  which  I  visited 
in  gratitude  for  their  safekeeping. 
There  are  too  the  old  boulevards  of 
Zappion,  whose  beautiful  palms,  still 
breathing  in  a  subtle  ancient  air,  wave 
gracefully  over  the  heads  of  modern 
paseers-by. 

Another  treat  was  my  trip  to  the 
Olympia,  where  I  met  that  fellow, 
Hermes;  and  I  could  go  on  ceaselessly 


extolling  Beauty  as  the  Greek  has  vis- 
ualized it  in  this  statue  of  which  he  is 
so  proud.  For  I  was  flabbergasted  by  it, 
by  its  symbol  whose  power  I  could  feel, 
but  barely  understand. 

I  made  a  journey  aboard  an  Athenian 
express  to  Istanbul,  but  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  Turkish  atmosphere,  as  those 
who  know  me  will  surmise.  So  quickly 
back  to  Athens,  and  once  again,  Piraeus, 
before  we  entered  our  last  lap  in  Ithaca. 
When  finally  the  time  for  our  departure 
came,  there  seemed  to  be  a  silence  over 
the  whole  island.  For  relatives  and 
friends  alike  knew  they  were  losing, 
perhaps  forever,  two  friends  of  long- 
standing in  my  father  and  mother,  and 
a  new  acquaintance  in  me. 

The  "Conte  Grande"  was  cutting  its 
way  into  the  Mediterranean  again,  and 
just  as  Patras  had  come  into  view  that 
day  now  three  months  gone,  so  did  it 
fade  from  sight.  Standing  close  to  the 
rail  once  more,  gazing  deep  into  the 
distant  shore,  my  eyes  began  to  sting. 
A  foolish,  inescapable  mood  grew  upon 
me.  I  saw  again  the  stately  pillars  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  of  the  Temple  of 
Dios,  and  Hermes,  seeming  to  raise  his 
hand  and  say  farewell.  And  another 
vision  came  to  me — one  of  a  little  gray 
old  grandfather  whom  I  should  prob- 
ably never  see  again;  and  he  was  say- 
ing:   "Good-bye,  Georgie." 


THE  WATER  COLOR 
SHOW 


Reviewed  by 
Donald  E.  Cooke 


"Mora" 

by  Thornton  Oakley 

Plates  through  Courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

'X'HERE  are  some  people,  I  believe,  who  scoff  at  exhibitions  and  "exhibition 
-■-  paintings."  Probably  this  is  in  many  cases  because  the  scoffers  are  artists  who 
have  had  their  work  turned  down  at  current  shows.  But,  of  course,  there  are 
other,  more  widespread  reasons  for  the  disrepute  into  which  the  exhibitor  has  fallen 
in  recent  years.  The  intellectual  snob  who  is  above  commercialism,  but  who  carts 
his  rubbish  from  one  cheap  exhibition  to  another  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  to  deal- 
ers for  ridiculous  prices,  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  the  horrible  flood  of 
European  modernism  that  overwhelmed  this  country  for  a  few  years — a  rising  tide 
which  even  swept  as  high  as  the  oldest  and  most  traditional  of  our  academic  ex- 
hibitions— a  mad  torrent  of  nightmares  whose  dreamers  named  them  art.  Such 
paintings,  or  rather  daubs,  as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  being  fit  for  no 
possible  practical  use,  found  the  exhibition  to  be  the  only  support  of  their  short 


lives.  As  a  result,  all  the  departures  of 
modernism  at  its  worst  seemed  to  domi- 
nate shows  long  enough  to  give  "exhi- 
bition pieces"  a  bad  name  among  certain 
classes  of  artists  and  the  public.  But  it 
is  my  belief  that  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  "exhibition  piece."  I 
think  that  all  important  art  shows 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  gather- 
ings of  works,  every  single  one  of  which 
has  a  meaning,  a  purpose  and  a  use 
outside  the  exhibition  itself,  even  if  it 
be  so  humble  a  use  as  the  decoration  of 
some  household  wall.  All  other  types 
of  exhibitions  have  such  a  function — 
why  shouldn't  an  art  show?  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Franklin  Institute  should 
put  on  an  exhibition  of  machinery 
which  contained  nothing  but  gadgets 
which  had  no  use  whatsoever,  would  not 
even  run,  and  which,  in  short,  were 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  Franklin  Institute,  would 
you  be  interested?  You  might  go  out 
of  curiosity  and  to  laugh  at  the  work 
of  madmen,  but  for  nothing  else.  In 
the  same  way,  if  a  painting  is  not  fit  to 
ornament  the  wall  of  a  home,  is  of  no 
use  as  an  illustration,  and  has  no  other 
apparent  purpose,  then  it  is  not  fit  to 
hang  in  an  exhibition. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  those 
paintings  which  fall  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  "istic"  schools.  Their  pro- 
moters will  immediately  tell  me  that 
such  paintings  have  a  purpose  and  a 
meaning,  and  will  launch  into  some  long 
discourse  to  describe  it.  I  should  like 
to  warn  them  that  true  artists  never 
epeak  for  their  art.  Their  art  speaks  for 
them. 

In  general,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 


to  judge,  the  annual  water  color  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  lives 
up  to  the  ideal  I  have  outlined.  Espe- 
cially this  past  Fall  I  was  impressed  by 
the  consistent  level  of  sane  paintings 
that  was  maintained.  Except  for  one  or 
two  out  of  some  850  paintings,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  classed  as  ultra- 
modem  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1935 
water  color  show  was  rather  carefully 
protected  from  unsafe  and  insane  paint- 
ings of  the  "ism"  schools,  I  did  not  feel 
that  there  was  anything  greatly  arous- 
ing in  the  general  tone  of  the  exhibition. 
The  percentage  of  exciting  or  extraor- 
dinary paintings  was,  I  thought,  rather 
low.  But  this  does  not,  as  it  may  seem, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  futurism  or 
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■8.    "At  eirard  PoJnt" 
by  J-  Frank  Copeiand 


cubism  was  needed  to  liven  things  up. 
A  painting  can  be  exciting  without  bear- 
ing the  title  "South  of  Scranton,"  or 
"Northeast  of  Kalamazoo." 

Thornton  Oakley's  group  accom- 
plished it.  The  paintings  are  exciting, 
beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  sane. 
Yet  their  saneness  does  not  intei'fere 
with  a  certain  wild  abandon  that  one 
reads  in  his  scenes. 

While    I   think    there    was    no   other 
group  in  the  show  more  worthy  of  the 
Philadelphia  water  color  prize  than  Mr. 
Oakley's,  there  were  several  other  artists 
represented  with  very  strong  groups.    I 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  all  of  them  since  I  feel  that  it  is  more 
appropriate  to  mention  only  those  ex- 
hibitors connected  with  this  school. 
j^  Our  faculty,  as  usual,  ^vas  well  repre- 
/   sented,  as  the  illustrations  indicate.   Be- 
/       sides  Mr.  Oakley's  there  were  the  works 
/        of  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  Dull,  Miss  Hall, 
I         Mr.  Horter,  Mr.  Merrick,  Mr.  Pitz,  Mr. 
I         Pullin^er,   Miss   Sweeney,   Mr.   Walton, 
\       and  Mr.  Warwick.   All  were  well  repre- 
■  ,^  sented. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  of  our 
school's  exhibiting  group  was  the  num- 
ber of  students  whose  work  found  a 
place  in  the  show.  They  were :  William^ 
Campbell,  3rd  yr.  illus. ;  Beryl  Cook, 
'4th  yr.  pict.  ex.;  Donald  Cooke,  3rd  yr. 
pict.  ex.;  Samuel  Feinstein,  4th  yr.  pict. 
ex.;  William  Rickert,  Jr.,  4th  yr.  illus.; 
Joseph  Smith,  4th  yr.  pict.  ex.;  Victor 
Trasoff,  3rd  yr.  adv. 

Of  the  paintings  from  this  group,  I 
found  Samuel  Feinstein's  and  Beryl 
Cook's  industrial  sketches  especially  in- 
teresting. They  are  very  similar  in  style 
— free  in  technique,  rich  in  color. 


William^Campbeirs  two  "patternistic  \ 
rockscapes,"  as  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  \ 
them,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  While  I  j 
felt  that  one  was  a  bit  mannered,  they  / 
both  interested  me  from  the  standpoint  / 
of  color  and  design. 

Joseph  Smith  was  represented  with 
three  freshly  painted  studies — two  of 
horses,  superb  in  rendering,  and  one  of 
a  fishing  boat.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
a  new  departure  in  technique  for  Smith 
and  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  other 
work. 

Victor  Trasoff's  conventionalized  pat- 
terns of  Rockport  views  are  modern,  but 
not  too  wild  an  extreme.  They  pre- 
sent a  rather  diflferent  method  of  ap- 
proach that  is  not  at  all  displeasing. 

"Along  Adam's  Avenue"  by  William 
Rickert,  is  an  example  of  good,  strong 
water  coloi*.  It  is  not  unusual  either  in 
treatment  or  subject  matter,  but  ex- 
tremely satisfying  in  every  way. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  Virginia  Burr,  3rd  yr.  pict.  ex., 
was  represented  in  the  Academy  Sum- 
mer School  section  of  the  exhibition 
with  a  group  of  five-minute  life  sketches 
for  which  she  won  a  ten  dollar  prize. 
Congratulations,  Miss  Burr! 

And  in  conclusion  I  shall  simply  add 
that  while,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
was  not  greatly  excited  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  1935  water  color  show,  never- 
theless I  found  it  full  of  good,  pleasing 
and  useful  work,  and  containing  a  few 
very  excellent  paintings  —  which,  after 
all,  is  almost  as  much  as  one  could  ask. 
Above  all,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely proud  that  our  school  was  so 
well  represented.  Let  us  strive  for  some 
even  better  work  next  yearl 


Beauty  is  not  only  a  terrible,  it  is  a  mysterious  thing.   There  God  and  the  devil 
strive  for  mastery,  and  the  battleground  is  the  heart  of  men. — Dostoevsky. 


WORKING 


MARGUERITE   WAGNER 


T  HAVE  often  wondered  if  any  of  the 
•^  newcomers  of  our  P.  M.  S.  I.  A.  have 
been  struck  with  the  idea  of  it's  being 
haunted — 'specially  if  they  have  wan- 
dered in  the  neighborhood  of  310!  No, 
my  chilluns,  'tain't  a  haunt.  Jes'  poke 
your  nose  around  that  corner,  and  dis- 
cover the  reason  for  the  unearthly  wail- 
ing and  whining  and  pounding.  'Tis 
the  place  where  the  metal  workers  hold 
forth,  banging  shapeless  pieces  of  metal 
into  great  fruit  bowls  or  any  other 
things  you  may  fancy,  using  both  brain 
and  brawn  to  design  useful  and  beauti- 
ful articles,  and  then  executing  them  as 
perfectly  as  the  mind's  eye  sees  them.  It 
is  strange  and  rather  wonderful,  this  see- 
ing a  product  of  one's  imagination 
finally  assume  a  tangible  form.  One  ex- 
periences a  certain  feeling  of  complete- 
ness tliat  surrounds  the  making  of 
something  from  beginning  to  end  —  a 
satisfaction  that  is  in  itself  a  thrill. 

Of  course,  as  a  certain  poet  wisely  re- 
marked, "there's  many  a  slip  twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip" — which  little  ditty  ap- 
plies aptly  to  the  immediate  topic  of 
discussion.  Things  do  happen,  such  as 
burning  a  hole  (oh,  woeful  thought)  in 
a  bowl  that  you've  slaved  over  for  eons. 
Or  you  might  solder  a  clasp  tightly  and 
completely  closed,  never  again  to  be 
opened,  on  a  pin  that  you  consider  a 
masterpiece  of  filing  and  engraving.  Yet 
with  that  awful,  woe-begone,  sinking 
feeling  that  accompanies  a  happening 
of  this  sort,  there  is  the  hopeful,  trust- 


ing thought  that,  "Well,  even  so,  Mr. 
Gilchrist  will  know  what  to  do."  No 
error,  no  matter  how  appalling  it  may 
seem,  is  absolutely  irreparable,  for  this 
kind  gentleman  looks  a  minute,  thinks 
a  while,  and  with  the  idea  forthcom- 
ing, your  troubles  are  over. 

And  such  a  variety  of  things  one  can 
fashion!  Bowls — each  one  is  different. 
It's  actually  more  difficult  to  make  two 
that  are  identical!  And,  as  you  ham- 
mer, the  ideas  fly  out  of  your  very  tools, 
and  with  such  a  variety  of  means  to  an 
end,  the  finished  product  has  every 
chance  of  evolving  into  something  ex- 
pressive, unique,  and  most  of  all,  beau- 
tiful. 

Then  again,  if  this  seemingly  hap- 
hazard method  of  approach  holds  no 
charm  at  the  moment,  you  design  some- 
thing completely  and  entirely  on  paper. 
This  you  build  from  the  ground  up,  step 
bv  step,  slowly  and  surely,  following 
your  previously  thought-out  plan, 
amazed  and  delighted  with  the  meta- 
morphosis. 

Metal,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  has 
endless  possibilities.  It  has  enough 
strength  in  itself  to  withstand  a  wishy- 
washy  attack,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  pliable 
to  be  made  to  behave  if  one  has  a  defi- 
nite end  in  view.  So  you  see,  working 
in  metal  helps  your  very  vague  ideas  to 
become  realities,  and  in  doing  so,  urges 
the  student  towards  cleax-er  and  finer 
thinking,  understanding  and  appi-ecia- 
tion. 
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MISS    RICKERT 

An  Interview  Prepared  by 
KAE  COLE 

In  order  that  the  whole  school 
should  know  a  little  bit  more  of  the 
opportunities  derived  from  the  Costume 
Design  Course,  I  have  interviewed  Miss 
Rickert,  supervisor  of  the  course  and 
connected  with  Wm.  Openhym  and 
Sons,  New  York.  She  has  been  kind 
enough  to  answer  a  few  questions  for  us. 

First  Question — What  opportunities 
will  you  have  in  taking  the  Costume 
Design  Course? 

Perhaps  I  can  better  explain  that  by 
saying  to  you  that  if  a  student  had  no 
desire  to  specialize  in  any  academic 
work,  I  would  recommend  that  she  take 
the  course  in  Costume  Design.  I  say 
this  because  I  think  it  would  give  her 
a  great  deal  of  preparation  for  anything 
she  might  wish  to  do.  The  course  in 
Costume  Design  is  so  planned  as  to  de- 
velop in  girls  a  definite  understanding 
of  good  taste.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  color  as  regards 
costume  in  general  and  personal  dress- 
ing in  particular  can  be  obtained. 

I  Ivnow  of  no  girl,  no  matter  how 
much  money  she  has  or  what  she  plans 
to  do  after  her  schooling,  who  would  not 
be  better  off  for  a  knowledge  of  sewing. 
It  is  not  always  a  case  of  d3ing  it  your- 
self, but  it  certainly  is  a  case  of  being 
capable  of  telling  someone  how  to  do  it 
— or  being  smart  enough  to  detect  some- 
thing  wrong.    I  think   the   background 
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obtained  in  the  pi-erequisite  courses  in 
Costume  Design — namely,  sketching  and 
anatomy — are  also  very  valuable.  Every 
woman,  as  you  must  agree,  has  certain 
good  and  bad  points  in  her  make-up. 
Costume  Design  Course  should,  in  the 
development  of  original  design,  teach  a 
girl  to  minimize  the  bad  points  of  her 
figure  and  accentuate  the  good  ones. 


Second  question — What  positions  are 
you  fitted  for  after  graduation? 

Generalizing,  I  would  say  you  are  well 
fitted  for  fashion  positions.  By  fashion 
positions  I  mean  positions  in  retail  and 
wholesale  establishments  and  textile 
firms  which  require  feminine  judgment 
and  a  knowledge  of  clothes.  In  this  I 
do  not  refer  to  designers.  There  are 
positions  of  fashion  training,  educa- 
tional departments.  Junior  Executives 
in  the  merchandising  end,  color  selectors 
and  coordinators.  The  development  of 
the  above  positions  usually  occurs 
within  the  establishment  after  you  have 
secured  the  position.  What  I  mean  to 
explain  to  you  is  that  in  applying  for 
the  position,  the  fact  that  you  have 
graduated  from  a  school  such  as  the 
Penna.  Museum  School  and  majored  in 
the  course  of  Costume  Design  is  very 
helpful  in  securing  work. 


Third  question  —  How  large  is  the 
field  for  Dress  Designers? 

Very,  very  large,  and  growing  every 
day.  It  is  growing  because  definite  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prohibit  "copying." 
Therefore,  small  houses  who  have  here- 
tofore resorted  to  this  means  of  getting 
styles,  must  now  hire  designers  who  will 
originate  styles  for  them.  More  than 
that,  I  think  the  general  standard  of 
good  taste  is  being  elevated  in  the 
United  States  today.  This  means  that  a 
new  type  of  designer  who  has  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  tlie  needs  of  smart 
women  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
places  these  women  frequent  and  the 
clothes  they  wear  is  much  more  in 
demand. 

I  am  told  by  manufacturers  more  and 
more  each  day  that  they  are  hiring  girls 
who  have  a  structural  knowledge  of  and 
training  in  desi(ui. 


ATTENTION  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS  ! -4t  last,  you  say. 

some  recognition!    A  column  prepared  for  us! 

Probably  you  have  been  wondering  just  when  and  where  you're  going  to  learn 
about  the  ins  and  outs  of  your  chosen  course.  I  remember  what  a  dark  and  mys- 
terious future  it  seemed  to  me.  So  hear  ye,  all  who  are  interested  in  fashion 
illustration ! 

Which  questions  shall  I  answer  first?  Oh  yes,  of  course  you  want  to  know  who 
the  instructor  is.  Mr.  Robert  Rushton — Avho  watches  over  his  flock  with  an  eagle 
eye.  Six  hours  a  week  we  spend  under  his  direction,  working  from  the  living 
model,  and  we  are  trained  to  draw  fashions  which  include  everything  from  sporty 
sports  to  glamorous  evening  gowns  and  dignified  swallow  tails.  Generally,  in  the 
three  hours  we  find  time  for  five  and  ten  minute  sketches,  so,  you  swift  pencilers, 
here's  loads  of  fun. 

Any  medium  may  be  used,  just  so  you  get  a  pleasing  effect.  So  if  you  are  adept 
in  pen  and  ink  or  water  color,  here  you  can  blossom  forth  in  all  your  glory.  Pas- 
tels, pencil  and  other  media  can  be  used  to  get  your  study  and  rendering  of  vari- 
ous textures  of  materials. 

Naturally,  fashion  illustration  and  costume  design  are  closely  related,  so  three 
hours  a  week  you  spend  putting  on  paper  all  those  unique  ideas  you  have  kept 
stored  in  your  brain,  and  learning  the  practical  side  of  dress  design.  All  this  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hilda  Orth.  Besides  this  research  work,  if  you  are  so 
inclined,  you  can  actually  make  a  dress. 
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By  MARY  E.  WINSTON 
/^N  a  beautiful  afternoon  last  fall,  a 
^^  school  friend  and  I  decided  that  we 
would  rather  go  out  and  try  to  paint 
what  a  certain  awe-inspiring  teacher  de- 
scribes with  glowing  and  juicy  words  as 
"the  glory  of  autumn"  than  sit  in  a  class- 
room and  draw  weird  faces,  astounding 
hands,  and  extraordinary  hair  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sketch  in  the  modem  manner, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Accordingly,  we 
blithely  cut  class,  silencing  a  wee  mur- 
mer  of  conscience  by  arguing  that,  after 
all,  we  were  going  out  to  work,  and  not 
to  the  movies  or  to  some  other  too,  too 
light  amusement. 

As  I  had  persuaded  my  fond  papa 
that  he  really  could  do  without  the  car 
for  one  day,  we  had  it  at  our  disposal. 
We  had  no  particular  destination  in 
mind,  but  we  were  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  quality  of  that  autumn  day,  and 
decided  that  we  must  get  out  into  the 
country  in  some  spot  where  there  was 
lots  of  air  and  sunshine,  a  huge  expanse 
of  blue  sky,  some  colorful  trees  and  one 
or  two  old  houses.  Amid  much  chatter 
about  which  direction  we  should  take 
and  why  old  houses  were  so  much  nicer 
to  paint  than  new  ones,  we  piled  what 
seemed  like  an  enormous  number  of 
paint  boxes,  brushes,  water  jars,  can- 
vases, and  drawing  boards  into  the  back 
of  the  car,  stowed  ourselves  in  the  front, 
and  set  off  in  search  of  artistic  adven- 
ture. Our  tortoise-like  progress  through 
city  traffic  was  positively  galling  when 
time  was  so  precious,  but  by  the  time 
we  had  fluently  and  heatedly  talked  all 
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cars  but  our  own  into  a  place  where  they 
would  cease  to  be  troublesome,  we  had 
put  the  congested  areas  behind  us.  It 
was  wonderful  to  feel  the  zoom  of  the 
car  on  a  smooth,  wide  road  where  one 
could  gaze  ahead  without  seeing  only 
the  funny-looking  neck  of  some  driver, 
and  where  one  could  gaze  to  the  right 
or  left  and  see  trees  and  sky  instead  of 
"Luncheonette"  —  "Park  Here,  25c" — 
"Clearance  Sale,  Everything  at  Crush- 
ing Prices." 

This  smooth,  curving  road  was  one 
which  goes  to  Norristown — I  think  its 
called  the  Ridge  Road,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  nice  old  houses  and  barns 
along  beside  it.  In  fact,  we  found  so 
many  scenes  that  we  couldn't  make  up 
our  minds  which  to  paint.  We  drove 
along  slowly,  munching  sickle-pears  and 
getting  ecstatic  over  this  house  or  that 
barn,  those  sky  or  them  tree.  After  a 
good  deal  of  rubbernecking  and  enthus- 
ing, we  decided  that  we  had  better  begin 
to  work,  or  the  sunshine  and  the  blue 
sky  and  color  which  we  had  set  out  to 
find  would  all  be  gone.    With  a  highly 


commendable  amount  of  will  power,  we 
made  our  choice  between  several  lovely 
scenes,  and  after  receiving  permission 
from  a  bored  gas  station  attendant  to 
park  our  car  at  his  place,  we  lugged  our 
materials  back  to  the  spot  where  we  ex- 
pected to  create  our  masterpieces.  To 
our  horror,  we  discovered  that  in  order 
to  paint  the  house  of  our  choice,  we 
would  have  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
road! 

"Tsk,  tsk,"  said  I,  "how  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  my  friend, 
who  is  much  given  to  asking  this  ques- 
tion, always  with  an  excitable,  rising  in- 
flection, but  with  such  a  cheerful,  un- 
concerned expression  on  her  face  that 
no  one,  not  even  herself,  takes  it  seri- 
ously. However,  it  had  to  be  answered, 
in  deeds  if  not  in  words,  so  we  hobbled 
to  the  side  of  the  road  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

An  innocent-looking  field  opposite  to 
the  house  attracted  our  eagle  eye,  not 
only  because  it  commanded  almost  the 
view  we  wished  to  paint,  but  also  be- 


Illustrated  by  Barbara  Crawford 
cause  it  promised  a  haven  from  the 
peering  eyes  of  our  public.  Little  recked 
we  that  there  are  things  more  distract- 
ing than  peering  eyes.  With  the  bliss  of 
ignorance,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
house,  which  seemed  to  go  with  the 
field.  Remembering  the  admonitions  of 
wise  teachers  that  artists  should  act  as 
much  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
long-haired  barbarity,  we  had  decided 
to  ask  the  owner  whether  we  might  sit 
in  his  field.  When  we  reached  the  door, 
I  looked  around  for  the  bell,  which 
didn't  exist.  Through  a  window  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vanishing  skirt 
of  a  woman  who  had  probably  seen  us 
on  the  porch.  Feeling  that  it  was  rather 
superfluous  to  knock,  I  knocked  never- 
theless, as  there  seemed  something 
vaguely  spooky  about  being  suddenly 
discovered  on  the  porch  with  no  an- 
nouncement of  our  arrival.  The  knock 
was  answered  by  a  nondescript  female 
with  a  none-too-clean  apion  over  her 
cotton  dress.  We  explained  politely 
that    we    wished    to    sketch    the    house 


across  the  road,  and  might  we  sit  in  her 
field,  please?  She  smiled  and  looked 
less  nondescript. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  com- 
ing out  on  the  porch  and  looking  at  the 
field  as  if  she  had  never  seen  it  before. 
"I'll  have  to  ask  the  mister.  You  see,  we 
got  two  young  bulls  in  that  field."' 

It  was  now  our  turn  to  look  at  the 
field  in  a  new  light. 

"I  don't  see  any  bulls,  do  you,  Stella?" 
said  I.  Stella,  with  a  giin,  said  she  didn't 
either. 

"Well,  they're  over  there,"  said  the 
woman  in  her  nasal  voice.  "You  can't 
see  'em  on  account  they're  behind  that 
there  mound  in  the  field." 

"Oh,"  we  said. 

By  standing  on  tiptoe  we  managed  to 
see  a  few  of  the  hairs  on  their  backs, 
which  looked  so  un-terrifying  that  we 
asked  if  we  couldn't  just  sit  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  field  and  maybe  the  bulls 
wouldn't  see  us.  She  didn't  seem  to 
think  that  was  such  a  hot  idea,  and  after 
repeating  her  statement  that  she  would 
have  to  ask  the  mister,  she  disappeared 
into  the  house.  We  speculated  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  mysterious  personage, 
kuo^vn  as  the  mister,  and  concluded 
that  he  was  probably  what  is  termed  the 
lord  and  master. 

1  HE  female  reappeared  after  a  few 
moments,  re-inforced  with  another  non- 
descript female  and  a  little  man  v/ho 
was  chewing  a  straw.  We  all  repaired 
to  a  spot  outside  the  fence  of  the  all- 
important  field,  and  debated  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  safe  or  unsafe  to 
sketch  in  said  field.  We  had  a  good  look 
at  the  bulls,  who  were  completely  dis- 
interested, standing  side  by  side  and 
munching  things.  Looking  from  the 
buUs  to  Mr.  Straw-chewer,  I  wondered 


if  farmers  chew  because  of  their  prox- 
imity to  constantly  masticating  animals, 
but  recalling  the  number  of  city  dwell- 
ers who  substitute  gum  for  straw,  and 
my  own  gleeful  chewing  when  in 
private,  I  decided  that  the  urge  to  chew 
is  shared  equally  by  humans  and  beast- 
ies  only  the  beasties  chew  for  a  purpose. 
But  to  return  to  the  story  after  this  un- 
pardonable digression,  Mr.  Straw- 
chewer  said: 

"I  don't  think  them  bulls  will  bother 
you,  but  understand,  you  set  in  that  field 
at  your  own  risk,  because  y'knoW;  if 
you're  dead,  you're  dead,  an'  there  ain't 
anything  can  be  done  about  it." 

We  found  this  slightly  depressing.  It 
was  unnecessary,  we  thought,  to  bring 
in  that  dead  business — so  suggestive  of 
corpses  and  things.  However,  the  after- 
noon was  getting  on,  and  we  said  we 
would  risk  it.  Mr.  Straw-chewer  re- 
moved a  couple  of  boards  from  the 
fence,  and  we  crawled  through,  the 
nondescript  females  helping  us  with  our 
things,  which  we  then  carried  to  the 
place  from  which  we  wished  to  sketch. 
It  was  with  a  distinct  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness that  we  watched  Mr.  Straw-chewer 
carefully  replace  the  boards  in  the 
fence,  and  it  was  positively  creepy  to 
see  the  way  in  which  all  three  of  our 
observers  leaned  their  elbows  on  the 
palings  and  looked  over  them  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
From  our  place  in  the  field  we  were 
unable  to  see  the  bulls  on  account  of 
the  mound,  and  they  were  unable  to  see 
us,  which  was  a  blessing.  After  shooing 
several  scrawny  chickens  out  of  the  way, 
we  began  to  arrange  our  respective 
equipments,  wondering  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  on  autumn  glories 
with  such  distractions  as  an  interested 
if  remote  audience,  bulls,  chickens  and 


other  tilings  which  we  somewhat  helat- 
edly  discovered  in  the  field. 

Our  subject  was  really  a  lovely  one. 
An  old  house  with  very  simple  lines,  a 
few  large  and  beautiful  trees  which  cast 
lovely  shadows  on  its  roof  and  walls, 
a  barn  behind  the  house,  behind  the 
barn,  fields  which  stretched  away  into 
a  blue  haze  that  was  a  line  of  trees. 
There  was  also  the  inevitable  gas 
pump,  sticking  its  flat  head  in  front  of 
the  house,  accompanied  by  a  sign  which 
said  "GAS  13c  plus  4c  tax  plus  Ic  tax." 
The  sign  struck  me  as  being  slightly 
funny,  but  not  funny  enough  to  go  in 
my  picture,  which  would  probably  turn 
out  funny  anyway,  though  not  inten- 
tionally so. 

Stella  was  splashing  away  with  water 
color,  but  before  I  could  begin,  I  had  to 
persuade  the  chickens  that  oil  paints 
weren't  at  all  good  for  their  tummies. 
When  they  finally  understood,  they 
waddled  away,  but  none  of  them 
dropped  dead  as  I  expected. 

We  were  both  busily  at  work,  Stella 
decorating  yours  truly  with  paint  from 
her  brush,  which  she  swung  with  the 
most  joyous  abandon,  and  I  smearing 
thick  gobs  of  paint  on  my  canvas  with 
a  palette  knife,  when  Mr.  Straw-chewer 
entered  the  field,  bringing  a  couple  of 
old  rugs  for  us  to  sit  on.  We  thanked 
him  sweetly,  and  he  proceeded  to  ask 
questions  —  many  questions.  Was  that 
oil  paint?  And  that  was  water  color? 
What  school  did  we  go  to?  Were  v/e 
afraid  of  the  bulls?  Well,  he  thought 
they  were   perfectly  safe.    By   and   by, 


to  our  relief,  he  departed.  But  there 
was  not  to  be  peace  for  long.  It  was 
now  time  for  all  the  kiddies  to  return 
from  school,  which  they  did,  and  with 
plenty  of  noise.  They  perched  on  tlie 
fence,  obscuring  our  view,  and  made 
vs'hat  the}'  fondly  believed  to  ])e  witty 
remarks  about  artists  and  "pitchers." 
They  were  very  anxious  to  enter  the 
field  and  view  these  queer  creatures  at 
close  range,  but  when  a  board  in  the 
fence  started  to  give  way  beneath  a 
dozen  pairs  of  small  feet,  they  got 
scared  and  ran  away. 

V7ith  no  more  interruptions,  we  fin- 
ished our  "pitchers"  and  made  a  safe 
exit  from  the  field.  Our  three  friends 
plus  a  little  old  granny  all  came  scurry- 
ing out  to  see  our  work. 

"Oh,  ain't  they  nice!  You'd  just  know 
it  was  that  old  house,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  you  would.  And  the  barn,  too, 
Emmy.    Don't  forget  the  barn." 

Thus  spake  the  two  nondescript  fe- 
males, while  Mr.  Straw-chewer  and 
Granny  merely  smiled,  clucked,  and 
grunted.  We  returned  the  rugs,  thanked 
our  host  and  hostesses  for  their  kind- 
ness, waved  goodbye  to  the  bulls  who 
only  kept  on  munching  things,  and  de- 
parted up  the  road,  feeling  in  rather  a 
glow,  not  only  because  of  the  fresh  air 
and  appreciation  shown  our  work,  but 
also  because  of  the  warm,  natural 
friendliness  shown  us  by  these  farm 
people.  Once  more  we  piled  our  things 
into  the  car,  and  started  off  for  home. 
There  was  nothing  wonderful  about  the 
work  we  had  done,  but  we  had  had  a 
wonderful  time. 
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WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL 

552  North  23rd  Street 
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By  EARLE  HORTER 

'  I  ^HE  synthetic  state  of  Ait  Production 
•*■  today  has  a  distinct  effect  on  the  stu- 
dent activities  in  good  as  well  as  bad 
ways — bad  for  the  youthful  mind  be- 
cause its  fascination  and  freedom  take 
the  worker  too  rapidly  into  the  rarified 
state  of  the  Creative — absorbs  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  very  important  routine 
that  is  the  essential  grammar  of  all  Art. 
It  is  important  to  have  tolerance  of  good 
structural  drawing,  the  ability  to  use  it 
intelligently,  and  the  ability  to  use  ma- 
terials meticulously  when  necessary,  in 
short,  the  perfecting  of  the  ways  and 
means  whereby  a  work  is  created. 

The  aliveness  of  the  Modern  Works, 
their  expressionistic  tendency,  the  glam- 
our of  their  color,  their  lack  of  re- 
striction, is  apt  to  draw  students  away 
from  the  sometimes  arduous  tasks  of  a 
serious  technical  training,  forgetting  at 
the  time  that  such  artists  as  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Broque,  and  Desain  are  masters 
of  their  materials.  It  may  not  be  gen 
erally  known,  but  Matisse  in  his  early 
life  was  an  accomplished  painter  of  very 
academic  subjects  and  made  his  liveli 
hood  copying  Old  Masters  with  a  com 
plete  understanding  of  their  styles 
glazing  methods  and  uses  of  their  pig 
ments  entirely  out  of  Art  today.  The 
very  thought  of  copying  an  Old  Master 
would  disgust  the  average  Art  Student 
now. 

Renoir  aptly  stated  that  Art  was 
learned  in  the  museums,  and  there 
seems  to  be  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. Students  today  do  not  spend 
enough  time  before  really  fine  pictures. 
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Pictures  often  tiresome  enough  in  them- 
selves have  a  real  secret  of  technique 
and  some  minor  mastery  to  reveal  to 
any  of  us.  Picasso  copied  Murillo  and 
the  early  Spanish  Masters  at  the  age  of 
15  years.  He  was  a  master  of  his  mate- 
rials at  the  age  of  20.  The  famous  pic- 
ture of  Bulls  and  Figures  in  the  Barnes 
Foundation  was  painted  in  his  early  20's 
and  in  his  late  20's  he  became  the  prime 
factor  in  the  Cubistic  Movement  which 
reached  such  astounding  historical  im- 
portance in  almost  an  accidental  way. 
It  certainly  was  in  no  way  a  premedi- 
tated one.  Picasso  has  passed  through 
so  many  important  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  experiment  that  no  one  can 
really  determine  the  extent  of  his  many 
influences.  His  studio  is  a  veritable 
laboratory  of  Art.  His  production  is 
enormous  and  varied.  Apparently  in- 
creasing in  his  work,  he  has  always 
achieved  surprising  results. 

All  these  productions  have  a  vital  in- 
fluence on  the  Student  today,  and  are 
often  confusing,  I  should  think.  Mod- 
ern tendencies  and  stylizations  should 
be  very  carefully  explained  to  students 
lest  they  become  too  much  affected  by 
the  externals  of  the  different  schools, 
and  in  order  that  they  become  conscious 
of  the  real  contribution  of  this  art.  In 
this  way  they  will  acquire  a  really  in- 
telligent attitude  toward  it,  realizing 
that  it  is  another  branch  of  the  tree 
from  which  all  art  springs,  in  no  way 
disturbing  the  marvelous  work  of  the 
previous  Masters  in  all  ages.  I  see 
nothing  confusing  in  the  present  whirli- 
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gig  of  pictorial  expression  with  all  ita 
"isms."  It  is  really  easy  to  mark  a  trail 
through  the  field  of  Art  if  one  wiU  be 
liberal  enough  and  inquisitive  enough 
to  get  the  Aesthetic  House  in  order.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  know  the 
needs  of  the  Students  and  help  them 
toward  a  Future  for  which  they  are  de- 
stined, dispelling  the  confusion  that  so 
often  confronts  the  youthful  artist,  and 
giving  them  the  help  that  develops  them 
as  personalities  in  their  efforts. 

The  practical  side  of  Art  is  important, 
and  in  illustration,  decoration,  and  the 
many  branches  of  the  commercial  field, 
Art  instructors  should  not  tangle  the 
student  with  aesthetic  vagaries  so  sweet 
to  the  painter.  They  speak  diflferent 
languages — each  has  its  opportunity  for 
Beauty  and  expression.  Certain  essen- 
tials to  the  painter  would,  I  think,  de- 
stroy the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  good 
illustrations,  and  the  illustrative  quali- 


ties of  many  well  known  works  con- 
tributes to  their  lack  of  value  as  works 
of  art.  The  good  old  Battle  Pictures  of 
the  18th  century  French  may  not  in- 
terest the  student  of  today,  but  they  are 
marvelously  painted  and  express  to  the 
observer  the  terrors  of  War,  giving  the 
general  public  no  end  of  story  telling 
value.  The  wonderfully  literal  still  life 
subjects  of  the  Dutch  school  and  Char- 
dins  effected  essentially  men  such  aa 
Cezanne  and  later  Bragie  and  Matisse, 
etc.  The  Modulated  forms  of  El  Greco's 
draperies  and  clothes  of  his  Saints  have 
a  direct  influence  through  Cezanne  to 
the  Cubists.  Beardsley  in  his  field  was 
interested  in  Japanese  prints  and  in 
drawings  on  Greek  vases.  Early  French 
fashion  engravings  are  not  unlike  our 
Godey's  Magazine  illustrations  of  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers.  Beardsley  was 
a  decided  influence  on  our  fashion  ar- 
tist and  on  the  Commercial  artist,  on 


book  illustrators  such  as  Dulac,  Elistir  study  intelligently  for  his  own  develop- 
and  many  others.  I  know  of  lots  of  ment.  The  schools  give  him  the  train- 
Dulac  books  directly  influenced  by  the  ing  ho  so  much  needs  at  first.  Later,  his 
Art  of  the  Persian  miniatures.  contacts  with  the  World  that  uses  his 
And  so  it  goes,  and  always  will  go,  work  afford  the  professional  develop- 
on  and  on.  Out  of  the  Art  of  the  Past  ment  of  his  style.  No  worker  ever  passes 
come  directly  the  Arts  of  the  Future,  the  student  state  or  he  is  finished.  Part, 
The  student  in  his  various  fields  should  if  not  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  Art  is 
know  the  artists  of  the  past,  and  he  can  the  infinite  lure  of  future  fields  to  con- 
easily  find,  in  one  well  chosen  book-  quer,  the  eternal  and  joyous  search  for 
shelf,  reproductions  of  almost  all  Art  of  Beauty,  and  the  expression  of  it  in  some 
the  Past  and  Present.    These  he  should  medium  for  Posterity. 

THE     DELTA    ASSOCIATION  The  pa,.  Fall,  filled  as  i, 

was  with  a  great  deal  of  student  activity,  boasts  an  event  which  we  feel  deserves 
some  recognition  in  this  magazine — the  organization  of  the  Delta  Association. 

As  everyone  knows,  a  meeting  of  the  student  body  was  called  early  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  president  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Delta  Fraternity,  William  German, 
explained  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the  Association.  Since  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  feel  that  there  are  still  some  people  in  the  school  who  do  not  wholly  un- 
derstand the  proposition,  we  shall  try  to  explain  it  here. 

The  Delta  Association  is  made  up  of  those  persons  who  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  to  the  organization.  The  Association,  directed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fraternity,  plans  to  use  this  money  to  improve  the  school  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Some  money  will  go  towards  the  beautification  of  the  school  yard. 
Another  fund  is  being  kept  to  buy  books  for  our  library.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  spent  upon  equipment  for  the  speakers  at  the  Thursday  lectures  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  Association. 

A  few  of  the  aims  of  the  Association,  as  outlined  by  members  of  the  fraternity 
are  as  follows: 

"To  make  better  known,  in  the  professional  world,  the  purposes  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this,  our  school;  to  stimulate  twentieth  century  ideas  in  art;  to  strive  for 
a  more  perfect  understanding  between  faculty  and  student;  to  create  a  closer  union 
between  the  student  and  those  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits." 

The  Sketchbook  is  whole-heartedly  ba:k  of  the  Association  and  its  aims,  and  we 
should  like  to  congratulate  those  students  wha  have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  in 
organizing  it.  We  shall  point  out,  howevr,  one  thing  which  we  feel  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  an  organization  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  themselves,  who  have  contributed  their  twenty-five  cents, 
have  no  say  as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

We  do  not  mean  to  slight  the  leaders  of  this  fine  movement  in  any  way.  We 
simply  wish  to  suggest  to  the  students  that  it  is  their  right  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  their  dues  if  they  wish. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  members  themselves  to  decide. 
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Charcoal  Dust 

By  THE  SCRATCHER 

SIMILARYTES 

Victor  Trasofif  and  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Barrow  and  King  Tut's  mummy. 
Thornton  Oakley  and  Beethoven. 
Mr.  Warwick  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Dick  Hess  and  Kate  Smith. 

«        •        • 

Georgia  McKinney,  popular  pixpres- 
sionist  propounds  a  plan  for  pecuniary 
peculation.  Trolleying  back  from  a 
landscape  attempt  one  day,  she  balanced 
the  ubiquitous  tin  bucket  on  her  lap, 
minus  its  lid.  Dink!  A  milk  mannered 
philanthropist  dropped  a  dime  in  it. 
Any  art  student  can  work  this  racket. 

See  Morris  Berd  for  dark  glasses. 

•        •        • 

If     anyone     yelled     "contact!"     Bob 

Geise's  bow  tie  would  start  spinning. 

«        «        • 

About  the  Freshman  class:    Reading's 

"Flick"  constantly  draws  inebriates  for 

action    figures.     A    bright    eyed    youth 

brought  to  the  boy's  locker  room  a  glass 

container   obviously    manufactured    for 

the    purpose    of    containing    "Spiritus 

Frumenti."   The  prettiest  girl  in  school 

in  this  class. 

»        »        • 

SCOOP 

The  eternal  feud  between  the  adver- 
tisers and  the  illustrators  still  rages. 
Milton  Ackoff  dealt  the  first  blow  by 
posting  a  clipping  about  babooish  Brod- 
ovitch  on  the  bulletin  board.  Waldo 
(Archbishop)  Sheldon  retahated  with  a 
clipping  concerning  the  onomatopoeic 
Oakley,  mounted  on  cardboard.  Trasoff 
said  Sheldon's  layout  was  absol-oakley 
awful.  On  November  22,  a  Philadelphia 


columnist  printed  an  account  of  the 
feud.  He  gleaned  his  information  word 
for  word  from  a  letter  sent  him  by  yours 
truly. 

SCRATCHES 

Futilistic  Mutt  and  Je£f  cutting  class 
for  a  happy  afternoon  of  cinemating — 
returning  from  their  escapade,  they  en- 
counter the  teacher  of  that  class  on 
Broad  Street.  Joe  Mazotta's  imitations  of 
the  faculty.  Feinstein  making  an  end 
run  in  one  of  the  noon  football  games. 
Aurelius  Renzetti  singing  "Rigoletto." 
Biffie  Gillis,  that  flightly  creature  of 
phantom  moods,  whose  stock  is  rivaled 
only  by  that  of  Public  Utilities.  The 
sepulchral  sadness  of  J.  Kirk  Merrick 
lugubriously  haunting  room  104  on 
Wednesday  mornings.  Briary  John 
Sheppard  with  his  baritone  voice.  Hag- 
gling hecklers  storming  Bill  Wentz's 
door  at  1:05  P.  M.  The  miraculous 
metamorphosis  of  Albert  Gold  from  the 
obnoxious  to  the  altruistic.  Georgia  Mc- 
Kinney very  casually  referring  to  Rob- 
ert W.  Crowther  as  "Bob."  Nature 
Study — sketch  of  the  wolf  outside  our 
door.  Languages  we'd  love  to  learn  and 
maybe  learn  to  love — Gertrude  Stein's 
and  Miss  Hall's.  The  male  quartet  right 
below  the  smoking  room.  Trying  to  in- 
spire the  poses  of  unimaginative  models. 
Pat  Moore  with  oil  paint  all  over  her 
face.  Jim  Phillips  waiting  for  his 
twenty-first  birthday  so  he  can  vote  for 
Norman  Thomas.  The  vandalistic  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones  in  Gene 
Guernsey's  smoking  room  murals. 
Freshmen  just  beginning  to  dislike  the 
illustrations  of  McClellan  Barclay. 
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P.  M.  S.  I.  A.  BLANKS  ACADEMY    18-0 


SWEEPING  up  from  the  south,  like 
a  phalanx  of  Roman  warriors,  the 
team  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  over- 
whelmed the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
eleven,  trampling  them  in  the  soil  of 
Penn  Charter  field. 

Neither  team  wore  uniform  football 
armor,  and  their  jersies  of  assorted  hues 
made  a  kaleidoscope  of  moving  color. 
The  southern  grandstand  bristled  with 
Industrialists  out  to  cheer  their  team  to 
victory.  Members  of  the  faculty  were 
no  less  enthusiastic  in  attendance,  and 
Mr.  Warwick  did  his  bit  on  the  sidelines 
with  the  ten  yard  chain.  The  cheering 
section  was  led  by  Georgia  McKinney, 
Betty  Bruning  and  Bertie  Krehbiel,  and 
these  leaderesses  supplied  in  spirit 
what  they  lacked  in  technique.  Many 
original  and  impromptu  cheers  roared 
forth  from  the  stands,  and  during  the 
third  quarter,  penciled  copies  of  a 
school  song  set  to  the  tune  of  Cornell's 
Alma  Mater  magically  appeared.  Happy 
voices  rang  across  the  field  to  these 
thrilling  strains. 

Some  incidents  accrued  during  the 
game  that  were  most  amusing.  A 
thoughtless  spectator  tumbled  an  extra 
ball  onto  the  field  during  a  play  near 
the  sidelines,  and  a  player  pounced 
upon  it  possessively.  This  caused  some 
confusion,  and  an  altercation  ensued  be- 
tween Mr.  Warwick  and  the  offender. 
Sam  Feinstein,  bundled  in  the  stands 
with  the  ubiquitous  Beryl  Cook,  pro- 
pounded Ogdenashious  poetry,  which 
was  adapted  in  many  cases  for  cheering 
material.  Here  are  some  of  his  more 
scintillating  gems — 

Academy,  Academy! 

I  hope  you're  not  madatme! 


Palette  and  Brush 
Palette  and  Brush 
Art  School,  Art  School, 
Onward  Rush! 

On  the  field,  the  Industrial  team,  well 
trained  by  coach  German,  coldly  dis- 
sected the  Academicians  in  a  manner 
that  was  far  from  slipshod.  The  first 
sensational  blow  of  the  battle  was  dealt 
by  Victor  Trasoff  with  a  30  yard  run 
early  in  the  first  quarter.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Bob  Ash  received  a  pass  for  a  15 
yard  gain.  For  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
first  period,  the  Academy  team  seemed 
to  favor  line  plunges  and  short  end  runs. 
Their  first  pass  was  intercepted  on  their 
own  45  yard  line  by  George  Morfessis 
who  trotted  gaily  through  a  broken  field 
to  the  goal,  only  to  discover  that  the 
ball  had  been  obtained  out  of  bounds. 

In  the  second  quarter,  the  Industrial 
backs  sailed  up  the  terrain  behind  a 
barrage  of  beautiful  blocking,  until  in 
a  plunge  through  left  tackle,  Traso£f 
scored  the  first  touchdown.  The  third 
quarter  was  uneventful,  and  the  remain- 
ing goals  were  attained  in  the  final  ses- 
sion by  George  Morfessis  and  Ben  Grim. 

The  entire  affair  was  marked  with  a 
good  fellowship  and  sporting  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  age  old  feud  between 
the  two  institutions.  The  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  displayed  a  school  spirit 
which  has  really  existed  for  a  long  time, 
but  needed  only  a  spark  such  as  this 
game  to  bring  it  to  life.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  thrilling  victory  of  the  Pine 
Street  invaders  has  established  some- 
thing greater  and  farther  reaching  than 
the  mere  memory  of  an  18-0  score. 


Drawing  by 
Dannheiser 
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CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK 
By     WILLLAM  RICKERT,    Jr. 


ILLUSTRATION 


A  FEW  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 
CONCERNING  ONE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL'S  PRINCIPAL  COURSES 


By  WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL 


nnHIS  article  is  the  second  in  a  series 
-^  discussing  the  courses  of  the  school. 
The  broth  which  is  presented  here  re- 
sulted from  boiling  down  the  meaty 
opinions  of  Thornton  Oakley,  instruc- 
tor; R.  J.  Cavaliere,  graduate;  and  Wil- 
liam Rickert,  student. 

The  illustration  course  is  conducted 
on  the  principle  that  illustration  is  the 
clear  pictorial  expression  of  ideals,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  class  ideals  are 
defined  as  the  conception  of  truth. 
Truth  being  indefinable,  some  call  it  the 
goal  of  life  while  others  call  it  God.  The 
course  first  develops  a  broader,  clearer 
understanding  of  what  the  student  is 
striving  to  express  in  his  work  and  a  de- 
sire to  express  something  imaginative 
and  spiritual.  This  is  accomplished  by 
talks,  criticisms  and  questions  by  Mr. 
Oakley  which  are  sure  to  stimulate  any 
student's  thought  and  imagination.  Sec- 
ondly, the  class  develops  one's  ability 
to  express  his  ideals  pictorially.  The 
training  consists  of  work  from  the  cos- 
tume model  and  landscape,  the  study 
of  the  laws  which  are  aids  to  the  pro- 


duction of  clear,  forceful  and  elegant  il- 
lustrations, and  the  creation  of  compo- 
sitions which  are  criticized  weekly. 

Original  compositions  are  presented 
for  criticism  at  the  weekly  lecture.  The 
first  half  of  this  period  is  usually  de- 
voted to  a  talk  on  art  in  general.  These 
talks  are  inspirational  as  well  as  in- 
structive for  Mr.  Oakley  is  able  not  only 
to  impart  advice  from  his  store  of 
thought  and  experience  but  also  to 
radiate  enthusiasm  from  his  spirited 
personality.  As  part  of  these  lectures 
he  presents  and  explains  the  laws  which 
he  believes  should  be  observed  to  pro- 
duce successful  illustrations.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  afternoon  the  student's 
compositions  are  criticised  individually. 
Mr.  Oakley  points  out  where  in  his 
opinion  the  composition  is  successful 
and  unsuccessful  in  presenting  its 
imaginative  message  and  how  it  might 
be  improved  by  more  complete  obser- 
vation of  the  main  principles. 

A  costume  model  class  is  held  three 
times  a  week  for  the  seniors  and  twice 
for  the  juniors.    This  year  the  scope  of 


WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL 

552  North  23rd  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA  19130 


the  class  has  been  broadened  to  outdoor 
work  when  the  weather  permits,  paint- 
ing from  the  costume  model  and  the 
completion  of  promising  compositions 
by  the  advanced  students.  Work  is  done 
from  the  model  in  order  to  study  light, 
texture,  movement,  proportion  and  con- 
struction so  that  these  may  be  used  in 
the  imaginative  compositions. 

The  student  of  the  illustration  course 
is  not  prepared  for  work  in  one  limited 
field.  The  basic  principles  which  Mr. 
Oakley  teaches  can  be  applied  not  only 
to  pictorial  expression  but  to  all  the  fine 
arts.  More  specifically  the  class  consid- 
ers illustration  as  it  is  used  for  book 
jackets,  covers,  and  illustrations;  post- 
ers; advertisements;  announcements; 
magazine  covers  and  illustrations;  mur- 
als; portraits;  and  easel  pictures.  A  list 
of  the  fields  which  Mr.  Oakley's  students 
have  entered  is  like  a  catalogue  of  the 
many  branches  of  pictorial  art.  Alum- 
nus William  Blood  is  doing  stained  glass 
work,  and  Edward  Strawbridge  is  paint- 
ing portraits.  Henry  Pitz  is  perhaps  best 
known  through  his  illustrating  and 
teaching.  Many  graduates  including 
John  Foster,  Paul  Burns,  and  Charles 
Whitman  have  had  prominent  hangings 
at  the  "Academy  Water  Color  Show," 
and  at  the  "Oil  Show"  two  years  ago, 
Joseph  Hirsch  was  awarded  the  Walter 
Lippincott  Prize"  for  figure  painting. 
In  the  field  of  modern  painting  Mar- 
garet Guest  has  won  prominence.  The 
prints  of  Michael  Gallagher  and  of  the 
Pinto  brothers  have  been  in  the  best  ex- 
hibitions. The  "Alumnae  Medal"  was 
recently  won  by  Herman  Bacharach 
who  is  making  colored  block  prints  be- 
sides illustrating  fairy  story  books.  Also 
in  the  book  world  Edward  Howard 
Suydam  has  gained  recognition  by  illus- 
trating   travel    books    concerning    the 


various  cities  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Oakley  believes  that  much  of  Helen 
Stevenson  West's  success  in  theatrical 
costume  designing  can  be  attributed  to 
her  fundamental  start  in  the  illustration 
course.  Many  Philadelphia  buildings 
have  been  decorated  by  the  murals  of 
John  Wonsettler.  Because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work,  Alvin  Koehler  has  been 
made  a  director  of  the  "Water  Color 
Club."  Florence  and  Margaret  Hoopes 
have  been  doing  juveniles  for  "Scrib- 
ner's";  others  in  the  magazine  field  are 
Ralph  Coleman,  R.  J.  Cavaliere,  and 
Robert  Crowther, 

During  an  interview  with  Mr.  Caval- 
iere, he  stated  that  after  ten  years  of 
illustration,  he  looks  back  upon  the  il- 
lustration course  as  a  very  substantial 
foundation.  However,  he  emphasized 
that  four  years  schooling  is  only  a  slight 
preparation  for  an  artistic  career,  and 
that  the  continuation  of  the  student's 
attitude  toward  his  development  as 
maintained  in  his  school  years  greatly 
determines  his  progress  in  the  profes- 
sional field.  Fundamentally  the  course 
is  good,  but  even  then,  the  student 
should  be  aware  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  and  what  type  of  work  art 
directors  use.  Technique  is  relatively 
unimportant,  for  it  changes  with  the 
change  of  the  individual's  viewpoint. 
Competition  with  mature  illustrators 
has  been  a  problem  which  has  com- 
pelled Mr.  Cavaliere  to  continually  im- 
prove his  work.  He  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  begin  ac- 
quainting himself  with  his  own  and  past 
times  because  of  the  influence  this  has 
upon  his  illustrations. 

Well,  if  that  broth  wasn't  spicy 
enough  for  you  we'll  cook  up  something 
about  the  "Pictorial  Expression  Course" 
for  the  next  issue. 


ILLUSTRATION 


FOR  RIP  VAN  WINKLE 
By  SAMUEL  FEINSTEIN 


POMES  BY  WALDO  SHELDON 


*    ICHTHYOLOeiCAL   INTERLUDE   ♦ 

Among  my  many  crazy  wishes 

Is  one  to  write  of  little  fishes; 

To  go  in  Piscatorial  places 

And  gaze  into  the  briny  faces 

Of  "Pomacanthus  Irittatus," 

Or  "Bivitattus  Arcuatus." 

Angel  fish,  and  fish  like  parrots, 

Fish  extremely  fond  of  carrots — 

Oh,  why  must  mankind  ever  carry  'era 

Into  the  prison-like  aquarium 

Instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  notions 

In  each  of  their  respective  oceans? 

A  fish  whose  family  goes  at  least 

A  billion  years  before  the  beast 

Along  the  scale  of  evolution 

To  reach  this  gloomy  institution! 

Well,  little  "Ichthies,"  I  must  wander, 

But  as  I  go,  my  mind  will  ponder. 

No  more  I'll  eat  you — hear  me  say, 

"Your  flesh  is  no  good  anyway!" 
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*  THE     CLASSROOM     CROONER  ♦ 

The  class  is  still.    Two  dozen  heads 

In  industry  are  bent. 

A  deathlike  silence  holds  the  air, 

And  each  eye  is  intent 

Upon  its  work.   The  teacher  works 

In  silent  ecstasy, 

But  not  for  long — too  soon  she  hears 

A  mournful  melody 

From  some  one's  lips.    Alack-a-day! 

Misguided  youthful  mouth 

That  utters  forth  Crosbian  moans, 

Or  rhj-thms  of  the  South! 

She  stops  him  not,  for  what  avail 

To  try  and  interfere? 

For  crooners,  sensitive  to  notes. 

Wise  words  can  never  hear. 

His  charcoal  scrapes  across  the  page 

With  rhythm  quite  sublime; 

He  swings  his  arms  with  grace,  for  he 

Draws  in  three  quarter  time. 

Then  she  reflects  with  martyred  sigh 

That  if  it  came  to  pass 

That  this  pest  went  to  music  school. 

No  doubt  he'd  sketch  in  class. 


DRAWINS  BY  DANNHEiSER 


DAY  COURSES 


ART   IN   INDUSTRY 

Elxperience  and  training  underlying 
artistic  creation  and  application  of 
such  knowledge  to  graded  problems 
leading  to  professional  work  in  In- 
dustrial Design.  Emphasis  on  de- 
velopment of  tciste  and  ability  to 
select.  Students  are  grounded  not 
only  in  the  best  eirt  of  the  past  and 
present,  but  trained  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  art  appropriate  to  American 
life  of  the  twentieth  century. 


in  Illustration,  Painting,  Adver- 
tising Design,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Costume  Design,  Stagecraft, 
Teacher  Training  leading  to  degree. 


REGULAR  EVENING  COURSES 


in  Costume  Design,  Interior  Deco- 
ration and  Furniture  Making,  Ad- 
vertising Design,  Painting,  Pictorial 
Expression,  Water-colour,  Drawing, 
Modeling,  Wrought  Iron,  Drawing 
from  Life,  etc. 

ADVANCED  EVENING  COURSES 

Advance  instruction  given  for  a 
limited  number  of  graduates  of  Art 
Schools  and  those  in  professional 
life,  or  others  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  Oil  Painting,  Water- 
colour  and  illustration. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

BROAD  AND    PINE  STREETS  .  .  .  PHILADELPHIA 


WEBER 

FINE  ARTISTS* 
COLORS 

OIL- WATER-TEMPERA-PASTEL 

"The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  Would  Have  Used" 


E  WEBER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.     PENNA. 
•   SUPPLY    STORE 

SCHOOL    OF     INDUSTRIAL    ART 


Manufacturirtg  Artist') 
Color  men  Since  I85i 


*    1710    CHESTNUT    STREET 


PEN.   1386 
LE  BLANC'S 

CELLEI^ICIi 

S.   E.  Cor.  I5ih  and  Spruce  Streets 

DRUGS    PRtSCRIPTIONS   SUNDRIES 


LUNCH  AT  OUR 
MODERN  FOUNTAIN 

WE  SERVE  HOT  MEALS  &  DELICIOUS 
LUNCHEON  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 


38  Years  of 
Refining  Service 

Precious  metals  to 
meet  requirements 
of  Jewelry  manu- 
facturers. 


PRODUCERS  OF 
GOLD-SILVER 
PLATINUM 

an  J  their 
alloys  .  . 


T.B.  HAGSTOZo-son 


Arthur  T.  Haostoz 


Refiners  and  Assayers 
709  Sansom  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


«    Best  makes   of    domestic   and 
foreign  cameras. 

«    Finest      photographic     equip- 
ment at  prices  you  can   afford. 

*    Careful  fine  grain  development 
of  film. 


Seaboard  Camera  Stores 

2  22     SOUTH    15th    STREET 


Edward's 

ARTISTS  SUPPLY  Co. 


•       •       • 


Rembrandt  &  Orpi  oil  colors  - 
Ruben's  &  Winsor  Newton's 
brushes  -  Strathmore  &  What- 
man papers  -  Rich  Art  poster 
&  oil   colors. 


I307  Walnut  St.,         Phila.,  Pa. 


ALUM 

MI   ASSOCIATION 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MUSEUM      SCHOOL      OF       INDUSTRIAL      ART 

PROOEAM    JAMUAEY 

TO  JUNE,    1S3S 

• 

ANNUAL     MEETING 

m 

PAGEANT  AND  BALL 

• 

ALUMNI  EXHIBITION 

o 

ANNUAL     DINNER 

CENTER  CITY 

LUNCHEONETTE 

Northeast  Corner 
Broad  and   Pine 

Streets 

CATERING  TO  STUDENTS 
!S  OUR  SPECIALTY 


A  Theatre  For 


A  really  distinguished  mo- 


Discriminating  People  "on  picture  Salon  where 
one  may  enjoy  the  finest 
products  from  foreign  motion  picture  studios.  The  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  foreign  directors  as  well  as  the  unusual 
in  American  cinema  have  their  Philadelphia  premiere  at  the 
Europa.  Please  watch  for 
forthcoming  attractions 
at  Philadelphia's  smart-  Market  above  16th  St. 
est  and  most  intimate         Phone:  Pen.  5353 

theatre. 


FOR  STUDENTS  SPECIAL 

Stretchers  up  to  size  36 

6  cents  each 

8  oz.  Linseec]  Oil 

25  cents  each 

8  oz.  Turpentine 

20  cents  each 

8  oz.  Fixatif 

25  cents  each 

Cotton  Canvas 

45  cents  yard 

17  X  22  Portfolios 

55  cents  each 

Zinc  White  1  pound 

35  cents  each 

French  Charcoal  Paper 

3  cents  sheet 

Strathmore  Paper 

3  cents  sheet 

Newspaper  19  x  24       30 

sheets  10  cents 

ART  IMPORTING  CO.,  INC 

927  Walnut  St 

reel 

Kin.  2746 

Please  mention  The  SKETCHBOOK 
when  patronizing  advertisers. 


WILLIAM   I.  MEIL 

I507  WALNUT  STREET 

BELL  PHONE  -  RITTENHOUSE  7429 
PHILADELPHIA 


ARTIST  AND  DRAWING 

MATERIALS   -    SCHOOL 

AND    STATIONERY 

SPECIALTIES 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT 
OF  WINSOR  NEWTONS,  REM- 
BRANDT BLOCKX  AND  WEBER, 
AS  WELL  AS  CHEAPER  MATERIALS. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


w 


